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PREFACE. 



Kind and indulgent readers. A few words of 
explanation before you peruse this feeble little 
book. I am not publishing it for notoriety, 
hence withhold my name. It is placed before 
you merely because many of my friends, after 
reading my pencil notes (in a common little 
penny account - book), taken in Egypt, have ex- 
pressed their opinion that, in the present state 
of affairs there, added to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of this country has changed, a great deal 
of it will be interesting to many. 

The original notes were made from time to 
time between January and March 1884. I have 
not attempted to elaborate them in any way, the 
only alterations I have made are the suppression 
of names likely to lead to my identity. If you 
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4 Preface. 

have the patience to read them through, pray 
remember that they are by no means from the 
pen of a "Beady Writer," bnt from the lead- 
pencil of 




THE 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 19, line 18, for « peaked," read « packed." 



say hourly, acourrence was a quarrel between a 
soldier and an officer. 

Having bid: ■— good-bye, we started at a 
crawl from Cairo station at 10 o'clock, on about 
the finest day since my arrival at Cairo. The only 
incident of interest that occurred until we arrived 
at Zagazig, was the only example of afGection 
I have ever seen in Egypt between man and 
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beast : a poor wretched dog followed the traio as 
long as the pace was not too great for him, and 
at last dropped back exhausted ; we had no doubt 
that it belonged to one of the soldiers, as it kept 
looking up at the trucks in which they were ; 
had it not been that we were still so near Cairo, 
we would have stopped the train and taken him 
in, but had this been done some of the men 
would have been sure to get away. 

At Zagazig we had lunch, and a very good one, 
too. I forgot to mention that up to this point I 
nad been suffering from the kindness of the mess 
at which I dined on the previous night, and the 

many " One -more, , you're -going -away - 

tomorrow-you-know " after-dinner lotions. But 
the effect of these soon passed off, and I left 
Zagazig in accustomed health. The train went 
dreadfully slowly, and we had to wait about 
thirty miles outside Suez, to let the mail from 
Cairo, which had started from there half-an-hour 
after us, go by. 

At last we reached Suez, at about 9 o'clock, 
after a long and dusty journey (although I must 
say, in justice to my companion, it did not seem 
so long). There, alongside the dock wall, lay the 
ship we were to embark in, but not a soul on 
board and no possible chance of getting anything 
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done that night, so after a deal of bother we got 
a pilot engine and ran up to the town, and made 
ourselves very comfortable at the Hotel de Suez, 
where we found Mr. Koe, the Agent from Cairo. 
I was much surprised as well as pleased to find 

Captain there, who was on his way up to 

Cairo. Early to bed was the order of the day, 
or rather night, so we turned in. Sleep came 
uncoaxed. 

Early next morning went down to the 

ship, and returned to breakfast to say there was 
no chance of getting away till daybreak the next 
(Tuesday) morning, so we went to work to kill 
time, which we found no difficulty in doing, 
thanks to Mr. Roberts, the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Agent there. Mrs. Roberts interested me 
very much with her collection of Oriental curios, 
especially her china ; and being Scotch we made 
grand freenda. She pressed us to stay to lunch, 
and have some real English beef which had just 
arrived by one of their ships, and a real treat it 
was after what is called beef in Cairo. After 
lunch, our little private train, consisting of 
engine, carriage, and guard's van, came to take 
us and our baggage to the ship, as we had 
decided to sleep on board that night. On the 
way down I went on board the * ,' Peninsular 
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and Oriental ship, that was lying in dry dock, to 

see the first officer, , with whom I stopped to 

dinner, after which he walked over to see me on 
board my Khedivial steamer, where we found a 
Frenchman, who had solicited a passage with us, 
and whose history is an example of how Egypt 
is now becoming the field for imposition under 
the semblance of English and French respect- 
ability. The following is an account of our friend 
Froggy. 

About the — January, Captain arrived at 

Shepherd's Hotel, welcomed by all his freinds 
there, and with him a young Frenchman, who 
seemed very well-informed and spoke English 
remarkably well, and got on with everybody. He 
said he was in the French Embassy in London, 
and from his knowledge of people moving in 
society there, one had no reason to doubt it. He 
invited me to go for a cruise in the Ked Sea 
in a French man-of-war, which I accepted, and 
he was quite annoyed when I told him I had 

settled to go to Souakin with . I saw him the 

Saturday morning before we left Cairo, and the 
next time I saw him was in the before-mentioned 
mail, which we waited for thirty miles from 
Suez ; to allow that train to pass, our special was 
shunted, and as I wanted to see Mr. Koe, who 
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was bringing down some things for us to take to 
Souakin, I went on to the railway platform, and 
to my surprise found the Frenchman in the train, 
who said he had been telegraphed for by his 
Government to join a French man-of-war which 
was to be at Suez that day on its way to Souakin 
and Massowah. 

I did not see him again that night, after we 
arrived at Suez ; but next morning at break- 
fast we met. He told me the French man-of-war 
he had come to join had left the Canal previous 
to his arrival the night before, and after a long 
explanation asked if I thought he could come 
down with us as far as Souakin, where he thought 
he would find his ship lying. I told him he must 

arrange with , which he did, and had all 

his things put on board our ship, I thought no 

more about him beyond telling that I was 

going to dine on the * ,' and that he and 

the Frenchman would have to dine without me. 

went to dinner with some friends, and where 

Froggy dined I don't know. On my coming on 
board our ship after dinner, I found the French- 
man in the cabin, and two strangers in plain 
clothes. I asked who they were, and he said, 
" Friends of mine from the French Embassy (or 
Consulate) here " ; he then went out with them, 
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and a few minutes after came in and said, 

** Have you heard about the Frenchman ; he's 
been arrested." " No," I said, " but his manner 
seemed a little strange when I asked who the 
two men were in here just now." Soon after this 
a gendarme came in and asked me to give up his 
things, as he had been arrested for forgery ; this 
I did, and we heard no more of him. His story 
about the French man-of-war then struck us as 
curious, which it proved afterwards, as, although 
a ship did pass through the Canal that day, it 
was not going either to Souakin or Massowah, 
but direct to Tonkin : his only object, we sup- 
posed, was to get away to some place of compara- 
tive safety. 

Next morning we left Suez at 8 o'clock, and a 
nice example we had of the Egyptian officers. 
Although nearly 4000Z. had been paid to the men 
the day before, being two months' advanced pay, 
they were nearly all ready to start, at least were 
down at the dock wall early in the morning, but 
about 200 of them seemed to think that such an 
exertion on their part was all that could be 
expected of them. So, after giving the native 

officers fair time to settle the question, and I 

commenced action, and in about twenty minutes 
we had them all on board, by the only process 
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which seems to effectually impress on the Oiiental 
mind that what you mean to have done must be 
done, to his inconvenience and not yours, sooner 
or later. 

Nothing stirring occurred on the voyage ; we 
were on the whole pretty comfortable in our 
cabin, but on deck it was something horrible : 
these 650 men were lying packed like sardines. 
The only thing that amused me was to see the 
pride with which they showed each other the 
firearms they had brought with them : they 
mostly consisted of double- and even single- 
barrelled muzzle-loaders, the locks of many being 
without springs ; but all the same, springs or no 
springs, they were mostly wrapped all round the 
locks with a profusion of rags. The Oriental 
soldier's idea seems to be that if he treats his gun 
or rifle as. he does his own head, that is all that 
is necessary. He wraps up his head to keep his 
whole body warm, and wraps up his gun-lock to 
keep the whole gun free from rust, but to rub 
away rust that exists or use oil is more than 
you need expect. 

We sighted the first reef early on Friday, the 
1st February, and at 12.30 could just see the 
topmast of the ' Euryalus,' lying in the roads at 
Souakin. It is a very curious channel into the 
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harbour, and reminded me very mucli of Berwick 
in the way in which it twists and turns about ; 
however, the aspect is not quite the same: the 
reefs through which you pass are formed of 
white coral, and are covered by from one to two 
feet of water, but in the channel between them 
the depth of water will allow of almost the 
biggest ship ai3oat to go in. 

We arrived at 2 . 30, and found that Baker and 
his army had gone on to Trinkatat, and that 
the last batch had left with General Sartorius 

that morning, and that was to go ashore and 

take command of the town and forts at Souakin 
with 1000 men left behind. It seemed fated I 
should not go on to the front, as when we were 
leaving the ship, which was to take on the 
drafts that came down with us, an Egyptian 
officer tried to escape in a boat, and I offered to 
go on board again to prevent a repetition, and 
to go on with the ship to Trinkatat, where Baker 

had landed; but said, "No doubt we are 

sure to be attacked here soon. Take my advice 
and stay here ; they will probably have started for 
Tokar before you get down." So I took his advice. 

At 4 o'clock the Admiral came ashore, and 
we all went round the forts and entrenchments. 
and I dined with the Admiral on board the 
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flagsMp. We went ashore about 10.30, paid 
Mrs. Sartorius a visit, went round the entrench- 
ments and forts, and then turned in. 

We had no alarm that night ; but on Saturday 
night some rebels fired on the camp, and about 
500 rounds were fired by our men in the most 
random manner, mostly up in the air, and it was 
with great difficulty they were stopped expending 
more ammunition. 

Sunday passed off quietly, and on Monday 
afternoon I took my gun and went out to shoot 
quails ; I went about four miles outside the forts, 
but did not fall in with any of Osman's scouts ; 
the Admiral's secretary was with me and we got 
five brace of quail and a hare, and returned to 
the main fort very thirsty, where a " Scotch and 
soda " was most acceptable. Little did we think 
then what had happened between Trinkatat and 
Tokar, and even that night at dinner we were 
talking of Baker as having got to Tokar, and 
speculating as to whether he would bring his 
army back by sea or open the road from Tokar to 
Souakin ; but it was not till next day we heard 
the news. 

At 2.30 the *Eanger ' was sighted, and as we 
knew she would leave Trinkatat early that 
(Tuesday) morning, everybody was on the alert 
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for news ; but as soon as she signalled, even we, 
who could not road the flag signals, saw plainly, 
by the faces of those who could, that a catastrophe 
had happened. The Admiral came up to me at 
once, and said, " Bad news ; Baker repulsed," and 
then told me the message sent from the ' Eanger ' 
was, *' Egyptian force defeated, loss 2000. Baker 
returned this morning with remaining troops." 
As soon as this was known it needed no great 
wisdom to guess, what eventually proved true, 
that the Egyptian hounds had again bolted and 
thrown down their arms on the first attack of 
the enemy. The first verbal report we had was 
from Goodall, who had come up on the * Eanger,* 
but this was only a hurried sketch in confirma- 
tion of the signal message. 

At 4 . 45, the * Massowah * arrived, with General 
Sartorius on board, and at 6 . 15 the * Jaffarieh,' 
with Baker Pasha, and other ships came in by 
degrees with the remaining troops. The scene 
in the bazaars was dreadful; the women, of 
whom a great number had come down with the 
black troops in the first instance, were going 
about the town, wailing, in their peculiar way, 
fur their husbands who had been killed, or they 
supposed had been killed. Gradually the whole 
truth and report of the action were made known 
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to us, of which the foUowmg is as near as my 
memory can serve me to give. 

On Sunday, the 3rd February, the army was 
massed, beyond the morass four miles from 
Trinkatat, numbering about 3750, where they 
remained entrenched for the night. On Monday 
morning, at 6 . 30, they marched off in the direc- 
tion of Tokar. When they had gone five miles, 
the rebels' cavalry were seen crossing their left 
front, and succeeded in getting across to their 
right flank, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
strength of the Egyptian forces, which were 
formed in square. General Baker sent Giles's 
cavalry to cut them off, but having already 
gained their object they turned, and almost 
simultaneously a rush was made on the square. 
Eeport differs as to which was the unformed 
side of the square, but be this as it may, no 
sooner had the Alexandrian and Cairo regiments 
become fully aware of the attack, than they 
threw away their arms and bolted, throwing the 
whole square into hopeless confusion. (General 
Sartorius made many attempts to rally those 
remaining, imploring* those who did stand fast 
to fire low and steady, and was actually seen in 
front of the men pressing down their rifles with 
his hand. Soon it became evident that every 
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man's life was in liis own hands, and it was only 
on strong entreaties that General Baker -^^raf 
prevented from attempting another rally. Only 
three Europeans who were inside the partially 
formed square live to tell the dreadful tale of 
bloodshed that occurred. The retreat became 
general, and on the way back to Trinkatat, many 
hairbreadth escapes took place. The rebels gave 
no quarter, spearing and cutting down with their 
double-edged swords everyone they could over- 
take. Two cases of noble conduct were particu- 
larly brought to my notice, namely the acts of 
Major Harvey (late Black Watch) and Mr. 
Scudamore, the first of whom, when hard pressed, 
stopped his horse to take up an officer's servant 
who was on foot and nearly tired out, and so 
saved the man's life. The latter found a dis- 
mounted officer, to whom he gave his horse, 
saying, " I can run better than you, if you give 
me the stirrup-leather in my hand," but I am 
sorry to say this officer never stopped to give 
it him, but galloped off and left him, and had 
it not been for Maxwell, who took him up 
behind on his horse, he would have shared the 
fate of many more. 

After Baker's arrival, great speculation was 
entered into as to what was to be done next, 
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and it was pretty unanimously agreed that Eng- 
land must now do what she ought to have done 
months before. 

The Admiral's telegram home, which arrived 
during the reading of the Queen's Speech, stating 
that he had landed all the marines and blue- 
jackets available, was acknowledged that night, 
and in terms of approval ; then came the gradual 
drifting into the inevitable, England was send- 
ing more marines at once, and by the Thursday 
it was clear (at least so thought the Admiral and 
myself, in a confidential talk), that English troops 
must come down, and that soon ; so, hoping to be 
in time to return with them, I hurried as fast as 
a wretched ship would let me, back to Suez, and 
then on to Cairo. 

We left Souakin about midday on Friday, the 
8th of February, in a post Khedivial steamer 
called the ' Shebeen.' All went well till Saturday • 
night, when the captain, the only man I learnt 
afterwards capable of Navigating the ship, came 
into the saloon drunk, and kicked up a hideous 
row, and as I had, to all intents and purposes, 
charge of De Benel, wounded, and another man 
almost dying with dysentery, and no doctor on 
board, his row not being conducive to their 
comfort, a little shoe-leather judiciously applied 
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removed him to his cabin, where he slept till 
nine the next morning. However, we were past 
the outer reefs, so were comparatively safe. 

On Sunday morning our engines declined to 
move for an hour and a half, but eventually they 
behaved as well as could be expected of such 
wretched examples of motive power. 

All went well for the rest of the voyage, ex- 
cept one night when poor little De Benel got 
his wounded leg twisted round, and suffered in 
consequence fearful agony, on account of the ball 
shifting in his kneecap. 

The ship was full of women and children 
(blacks), mostly wives of men who had been 
killed. I cannot describe the filth that these 
people are content to live in : they never wash 
their children for one year after they are bom. 

On arriving at Suez, with only just time to 
get on to the train, we were lucky enough to get 
a steam launch to run us up to the station, so 
De Benel only had to be moved twice instead of 
four times, which would have had to be done if we 
had been obliged to wait till next day. He bore the 
journey wonderfully well, and did himself hand- 
somely over lunch at Zagazig — all arrangements 
had been made for his reception into the officers' 
ward at the Citadel, where he was taken at once 
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on arriving at Cairo. The ball was extracted 
next day, and it was found to be a very difficult 
operation, taking about an hour's very careful 
Burgeoning; the ball was found to have struck 
the thigh-bone and grazed down under the knee- 
cap, and proved to be a revolver bullet fired at 
random by some Egyptian officer out of sheer 
bravado on the beach. 

All Cairo was hubbub and excitement about 
the regiments starting. Those who knew they 
were not to go, grumbling — everyone's case being 
harder than another. Mine was not the hardest 
by any means, but quite the most disappointing 
to me, as I was so encouraged and well treated 
up to the last moment that it looked a certainty 
that I was to return to Souakin attached to a 
regiment going down. 

I was peaked, clothed in prison grey, and to 
start next morning, when I got a " The General 
regrets he cannot comply with this arrange- 
ment." I am afraid I said, " the general." 



Up to this my notes merely were in respect to what 
had already occurred previous to the British brigade 
leaving Cairo for Souakin, from this point on they 
are remarks dotted down,, between ISth February and 
2nd March, 1884, previous to my leaving for England, 
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Caibo, 18th February^ 1884. 

The regiments are all gone, and the thing 
seems likely to be speedily put straight, or else it 
will drag on and assume greater proportions. 
One thing is certain, as presently constituted the 
^gyP^isin army is utterly useless, but a reorga- 
nisation can be effected if done sharply and 
decidedly, and to me there is but oneway, which, 
although apparently more expensive, at any rate 
will be effective, and in the end, allowing for the 
better financial safety it will give Egypt, show 
a very small increase of expenditure compared 
with the surer return — ^Eaise an Anglo-Egyptian 
army. 

After unprejudiced examination, and study of 
the matter, the following is my humble impres- 
sion of what now exists and what might be 
formed. 

1st. That the Coptic townsman, and the Fellah, 
are perfectly useless as fighting soldiers ; and 
few are capable of being turned into brave and 
reliable troops — they are clean, sober, punctual, 
and docile TnacMnes, with great capacity for pick- 
ing up information, and when properly instructed 
of applying what they have been taught — they 
are bred and bom tillers of the ground, and are 
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by nature, what years of tyranny have made 
them, submissive, peaceable, and cowardly. Still 
we may hope that we may, ere long, be able to 
utilise the services of the Egyptian on his own 
land ; and so, " graft English ideas on Egyptian 
possibilities." For the present, however, we have 
to deal with him as we find him ; and in organis- 
ing a Military force, must almost entirely ignore 
him. 

2nd. That the Bashi-Bazouks, now in the 
Egyptian Army, cannot be relied on. General 
Gordon could not rely on them for the defence of 
Khartoum — and had to disband 270 men of them, 
with the assistance of his Soudanese troops. 
Again, at Kassala, a number of Bashi-Bazouks 
deserted with their Eemingtons; jpro tanto 
weakening the defence of that place. 

3rd. That the Albanians and the Greeks are 
nbt a suitable material for recruits. They are 
not to be depended on; are full of intrigue, 
deceit, and inconstancy as regards those they 
serve under; and, with the Turks, would pre- 
vent a homogeneous unity in the force : whilst 
fertile in expedients for sowing seeds of disaffec- 
tion favourable to the interests of their several 
nationalities. 

4th. That I think it would be more expedient. 
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from political considerations, and the extreme 
sensitiveness of the finest classes of Natives, 
that no recruits should be drawn from India; 
lest any possible disappointment they might 
experience in Egypt might affect the loyalty 
and affection of those races towards us for the 
future in India or its dependencies. I would 
therefore now suggest that the Soudanese, 
Abyssinians, Nubians, and other Arab races, 
would form some of the best sources whence to 
get your raw material for the new organisation. 
That the Arabic language alone would suffice 
for all these — a most important consideration, as 
regards the facility of the English officers being 
soon able to converse with the troops, without a 
dragoman, who is often open to a bribe. 

5th. That the force should have as a founda- 
tion at least 7500 Englishmen, should the 
finance of the country admit of it. Fear on this 
financial head, alone prevents my naming the 
larger number. I think, however, in considering 
the nature and demands of the country ; and in 
view of all possible danger from fanaticism, as 
well as foreign intrigue, that a larger amount of 
force is almost indispensable. The recruits for this 
English force should be between 25 and 40 years 
of age, especially recruited for a five years' service 
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from the raw material, and militiamen who have 
served two trainings, and are not yet in the 
Eeserve; of healthy clear eyesight, specially 
necessary in Egypt; and of good height and 
strong muscular build, bearing in mind the fierce 
and fearless rush of the probable enemy ujpan the 
very bayonets of our best soldiers, when they suc- 
ceeded against Baker Pasha's force to its complete 
destruction. Eecruits who ride well should have 
a preference, as they would more readily become 
Mounted Infantry, when required as such. That, 
on the termination of the first five years' service, 
the perfectly efficient and well-conducted of the 
British Force, as well as Natives, if not originally 
enlisted for more than Jive years, be induced to 
reinlist for another five years. The inducements 
held out, may be either a bounty or an increase 
of pay, or should the future of Egypt afford 
suitable openings : they should be influenced to a 
more permanent settlement in the country. This 
is specially applicable to deserving, intelligent 
and trustworthy non-commissioned officers. 

6th. That the force should consist of one 
Corps d'Armee of about 20,000 men. As above, 
7500 of these should be English, the remainder 
of the Races before mentioned ; and that remainder 
should be divided into three Brigades of 4166 
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each, and each Brigade be subdivided into 5 
Begiments of 613 strong, with 250 cavalry, and 
850 artillery — the cavalry to be equipped as in 
India ; and the artillery to be supplied with 
carbines, &c., according as may be conformable 
to the scale established at Woolwich for such a 
country as Egypt. Machine guns would be in- 
valuable, especially when in action in the open 
country, or for the defence of redoubts or other 
fieldworks. 

7th. That the officers selected for the English 
Brigade should be taken from the Militia, Half- 
pay, and Eetired Lists. Those eligible from the 
Militia should have served three trainings ; or in 
lieu thereof have obtained the ** Passed School " 
Certificate. Those eligible from the Half-pay 
and Eetired Lists, should not have been longer 
than five years from duty, either on the Staff, or 
their Kegiments. None should be above 40 years 
of age, for any Begimentcd rank in the new 
organisation. Officers so selected, should be calm 
and firm ; with powers of command ; and the art 
of conciliating the subordination of the men. 
These qualifications apply, with no less force, to 
those officers who are to be employed with the 
Native Brigades. Volunteers from the Indian 
Army should be preferred; who are strong, 
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vigorous, and with considerable experience and 
tact in dealing with Natives. Such officers would 
be, if properly selected, invaluable in the new 
organisation. 

8th. That everything should be done to popu- 
larise the service, not only with our own brigade, 
but with the native ones ; the latter should be 
raised in their own esteem, by the generosity, 
tact apd kindness with which they should be 
treated. One majority should be apportioned in 
each regiment to any very meritorious native 
officer. The captains of companies, as well as 
subalterns, should be native. The colonels, one 
major per regiment; the adjutants, paymasters 
and surgeons should be English; unless under 
the most exceptional circumstances. I particu- 
larly refer to surgeons being English ; as the 
native ones cannot be trusted to remain with 
their patients, and attend to them, in case of any 
serious epidemic breaking out. The necessity of 
this was sadly illustrated recently when the 
cholera was rife amongst the troops in Egypt. 

9th. That it is absolutely necessary that all 
English officers employed in the force, should 
learn, as soon as possible, to speak to their men 
in their language ; and that for this end, as many 
officers as possible of the class before described as 
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can be spared from India, and who know the 
Arabic language, should be employed. 

10th. That nevertheless, everything that can 
be done to encourage the Native troops to acquire 
a knowledge of the English language should be 
done. This would help to Anglo-Egyptianiae them ; 
and with schoolmasters, as in the day of Mehemet 
Ali, when English was taught : more rapidly to 
develop their feelings towards us. 

11th. That the greatest possible equity should 
be shown in reference to pay and allowances; 
and all engagements made with the troops — so 
that there may be no grounds of discontent. To 
this end, all native officers should be carefully 
supervised — and yet under a system which would 
not wound the susceptibilities of the honest ones. 

12th. That the discipline should be sufficient, 
and fairly and steadily maintained, and yet, 
without the harsh and irritating spirit of the 
Martinet : so unsuited to the climate, and feel- 
ings of the Oriental. 

13th. That although the Egyptian Fellah and 
Coptic townsman may not, for some years, make 
good fighting soldiers : they would make excel- 
lent navvies — their work in this respect is done 
with great capacity, rapidity, and precision. For 
throwing up fieldworks, and even more perma- 
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nent fortifications, they would prove very useful. 
Still they would require to be well supported, 
and covered by an ample force, before you could 
depend on their not being scared at the smallest 
sign of danger. 

14th. That in enlisting natives their antece- 
dents should be well looked into. That those 
Soudanese recommended by General Gordon, or 
known to have been faithful to him under his 
present emergent and perilous circumstances, 
should be preferred. As regards the others, 
those races should have the preference, which 
were known to be the most favourably disposed 
at the time of their enlistment, towards the 
English, and their occupation of Egypt. 

15th. That this force should be stationed at 
Alexandria, Cairo, both ends of the Canal, and at 
such points in Upper Egypt or the Soudan, if 
retained, as the varying exigencies of the several 
localities may require from time to time. Depots 
of arms, ammunition, stores, and camp equipage 
should be established at certain healthy, well- 
selected strategetical points, where there was 
an ample supply of good water at all seasons. 
These points should cover Upper Egypt ; secure 
both ends of the Canal ; and keep up the military 
communications on the most important lines. 
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These depots should either consist of intrenched 
camps, forts, redoubts, or defensible heights, 
which nature has assisted to fortify. Here, a 
certain number of British officers and men; as 
well as officers and men of the native troops, 
who could be depended upon, should, after ten 
years' service, be more permanently settled, in 
charge of those places of defence, and the military 
stores therein. The more important of these 
depots might be under the command of British 
officers ; but those less so, under the most intelli- 
gent and loyal of the native ones : thus admit- 
ting them to a share in the higher and more 
trusty positions. 

16th. That the apportionment of the amount 
to be paid by England and Egypt consequent 
upon this organisation, shall be determined ac- 
cording to the solvency of Egyptian finance, 
and the understanding that may be come to at 
the conference, which England seeks to bring 
together. 

17th. That considerable saving will be effected 
when in place of having two: wo shall have 
one Head-Quarter Staff; restricted to the actual 
efficiency and necessities of the case. In the 
Brigade Staffs, every economy should prevail, 
that would not endanger their full and complete 
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efficiency. Still, a fair amount of liberality will 
alone secure the best class of officers. The same 
applies to the troops of every rank; as parsi- 
mony will paralyse and ruin the whole force ! 

18th. That everything should be done to en- 
courage a fraternal feeling between the British 
and native troops. That to this end, games, 
amusements and friendly intercourse should be 
encouraged amongst them, and all causes of 
offence carefully avoided. When the King's 
Royal Rifle Corps was brigaded with a Ghoorka 
regiment at Agra, two or three years ago, they 
were dressed alike, and nothing could exceed the 
attachment of the Ghoorkas for the Rifles — they 
walked together, and became comrades in almost 
every sense of the word. This friendly and 
fraternal feeling must be a paramount consider- 
ation. If it be realised, there will be little fear 
of any mutiny, or want of loyalty amongst the 
native troops ; and the peace of the whole country 
will be greatly secured. 

The question of responsibility, and to whom 
the commanding officer of this force must look 
for his orders, is foreign to the present object I 
have in view ; which is simply restricted to the 
organisation of the force itself. 

19th. Finally, I would submit, that in these 
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recommendations; I have tried to avoid every 
element of danger, from national jealousies or 
political considerations. I have therefore re- 
stricted the field for recruiting to British and 
African races, with such Arabs as can be trusted, 
and induced to join it. I have also sought to 
prevent any foreign influences in Egypt, from 
interfering with it ; by exclusively employing 
British officers with the force, and no other 
European ones. I have also been anxious that 
native officers and men should feel loyally to 
the service; and that they should be steadily 
educated with a strong English bias. 

I myself have no doubt that if the Government 
at home will give due credit to their represen- 
tatives in Egypt for forming their judgment and 
opinion on their undeniable experience, and act 
at once on whatever suggestions they may send 
home, Egypt will suffer very little now; and 
the Anglo-Egyptian interests assume a security 
which I regret to say does not now exist, in my 
small opinion. 

Should Sir G-. Graham be successful in his 
present expedition, by effecting the relief of 
Tokar and also bringing Osman Digna to subjec- 
tion outside Souakin, would it not seem a wise 
course to pursue to reinforce him sufficiently so 
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as to enable his force to be divided into two— one to 
make its way from Souakin to Berber via Handouk, 
Otao, and Obeck; the other from Massowah 
vid Eassala to Khartoum, so that one or other 
might reach Gordon and effect his release in the 
shortest possible time. If we mean to do this it 
must be done at once, a little delay may cost us 
much ; but any long or unnecessary delay will 
sacrifice the life of a brave soldier, and leave us 
with the question ringing in our ears, " What 
good have we done?" Expense is no doubt a 
great obstacle, but, in the end, it will prove 
cheaper to spend a little more now than to be 
obliged ultimately to expend the necessary amount 
in addition to that which England is at present 
incurring, possibly without attaining the object 
in view. 
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